FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
all hope was abandoned. The lad must inevitably be worn
out and was doomed to die of inanition in the vast oasis where
yurts were as rare as water. We knew nothing about him,
whether he had parents, whether there was anyone to mourn
for him, to weep over him.
I went, walking with Peter, to examine the deserted forti-
fications. And it was then I realized what a dangerous place
our oasis was. Over miles of land, tamarisk trees, all exactly
similar, rose every twenty yards. The ground was covered
with a veritable network of sheep-tracks. Only with a com-
pass could one be sure of finding one's way through such a
labyrinth. The only presence in the innumerable, deserted
alley-ways was that of the Demon of the Sands, who took
the shape of a thick whirl of dust, an immense column,
opening out to the sky and turning on its almost compact
base, as, with a sinister noise, it moved along.
Rising abruptly from the ground was an embattled fort,
the walls and posterns of which were in an excellent state of
preservation. From the height of the inner parapet we
looked down at the interior, a huge square, empty save for
a few bushes. The annals mention that "long ago there were
towns in the Tsaidam." But there was nobody to amplify
that bald statement. The inhabitants of Nomo Khantara
could give no help. "There used to be more skinko (barley)
here," was all they knew. The walls seemed to be Chinese.
Perhaps they were constructed in the course of some military
expedition in the Tarim Basin. Or it may be that at some
period Mongol incursions made the ordinary roads dangerous
and a general chose to get to the west by the little-known
Tsaidam, Or again, some columns might have been sent
on ahead to prepare and gather in a harvest, and built the
fort to protect themselves against bandits.
*             *             *             *             *
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